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human a great man can be — when he reads Browning! How little, after all, 
a great man may understand of what is unintelligible to the rest of us ! How 
simply, after all, and gropingly, and in the manner of a schoolboy con- 
struing Virgil, may a great man read Browning! It is all very reassuring. 
We need no longer feel that our inability to understand Browning is due to 
a certain obtuseness in taking plain hints that certainly seem to be there, 
or to an annoying failure to grasp a grammatical sense that just eludes us. 
We do not wholly understand Browning? Very good! Neither did Buskin, 
who tried his best. Further, it should be noted that the miscellany contains 
certain hitherto unpublished letters of B. L. S. — some youthful and in- 
genuous, others mature and not extraordinarily clever. 

If any man desires to give himself the comfortable sensation of being 
liter)ary in an old-fashioned way and of being something of a patron of 
letters, let him go out and buy a copy of Lucas 1 Annual; it would be a 
rather good thing to do. 



Memorials of Eminent Yale Men. By Anson Phelps Stokes. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1914. 

Not only do the two large volumes of Mr. Stokes's monumental work con- 
tain much information interesting to the world at large — brief biographies 
of great men written with elegant compactness and with a propriety and 
warmth of feeling not often found in those colder biographical writings 
that are uninfused with college loyalty — but they form a massive testimony 
to the worth and reality of college spirit and college ideals. In them one 
senses the real American college as a spiritual commonwealth. That a man 
should feel proud that he was graduated from the same college as Jonathan 
Edwards; that he should on this account feel nearer to Edwards in mind 
and character, is proof of the solid reality of the sentiment that so often 
degenerates into maudlin or thougTitless enthusiasm. If our greatest theo- 
logian had been educated by private tutors he might have written the very 
works he did write, but his influence, during his life and posthumously, 
would have been far less than it has been, all for lack of connection with a 
living institution that passes on its life from generation to generation. 

Mr. Stokes has classified his eminent men according to their careers, as 
divines, men of letters, scholars, statesmen, scientists, artists, and the like, 
and has selected for treatment under each head only such men as were 
really eminent. Famous names occur very frequently in the record — men 
of whose college experiences, in particular, we are glad to know something. 
In men of letters, as the author concedes, Yale makes relatively the poorest 
showing, though among her sons, as we are prone to forget, are James Feni- 
more Cooper and Nathaniel Parker Willis, as well as Donald Grant 
Mitchell, the author of Beveries of a Bachelor, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, and Edward Rowland Sill. In other departments names universally 
known — names such as Noah Webster, Samuel F. P. Morse, Eli Whitney, 
Samuel Tilden — are numerous. In the three concluding chapters the 
author illuminatingly discusses historic influences at Yale, the common 
characteristics of most Yale men, and the place and influence of historic 
universities in a democracy. 

As good biographical reading and as reliable sources of information 
these two volumes may be rather specially recommended; for they repre- 
sent not merely the perfunctory performance of a task, but earnest and 
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skilful literary work expended upon a theme of great richness. To each of 
the principal biographical sketches is appended a letter or other document 
written by the subject of the sketch. 



Japan To-day and To-Morkow. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 

" The endeavor of the East," writes Hamilton Wright Mabie, " has been 
to identify unity with uniformity; the problem of the West is to discover 
unity in variety." This, he thinks, expresses the most radical difference be- 
tween the two civilizations — a difference, however, that is far from consti- 
tuting an insurmountable obstacle; for, indeed, between two such races as 
the Japanese and the Americans the resemblances are deeper than the dif- 
ferences. To help on a better understanding between these two peoples is 
the obvious intent of Mr. Mabie's book, Japan To-day and To-morrow, 
and this purpose is carried out so far as sympathetic thought and a mature 
skill in the art of pleasant description can effect it. 

If we have aught to complain of, it is that the book is a bit too uniformly 
pleasant to permit of much sharp thinking, though here and there we meet 
with an illuminating passage. Mr Mabie, in effect, accuses us of some 
rather superficial views of Japan, as when he asks, with rhetorical intent, 
if we are to regard the Japanese as unscrupulous schemers or as pic- 
turesque figures out of the past. Of course not! Again our deeper ques- 
tions too often go unanswered. We are quite willing to be persuaded that 
Shintoism is a good faith to live by, and in its way a beautiful faith. 
So is Buddhism; so are most faiths. What we yearn to know, however, 
is the real cause that makes the Japanese live up so fully to the faith 
that is in them as in many striking instances they appear to do. More 
definitely enlightening are Mr. Mabie's observations regarding the Japanese 
hand — "sinewy, flexible, sensitive, as unlike the big, potential, unlined 
hand of the untrained races as the faces of rudimentary peoples are unlike 
the faces of highly cultivated peoples" — and upon the Japanese face, 
which is shown to be not at all Mongolian. 

In describing the triumphs of Japanese art and architecture — such 
artistic creations as the Temple of Kwannon and the Great Buddha — Mr. 
Mabie exercises practised skill; and his portrayals of nature, particularly 
his account of Japan's great Inland Sea, have something of real poetic 
fascination. 

Any one who has received from general reading rather a slight impression 
of Japan's actuality, or of the attractive side of her civilization, may spend 
a profitable hour over this book of Mr. Mabie's. The volume contains a 
chapter reproducing a conversation with Count Okuma, who is well char- 
acterized as " a man of the old order with a modern mind "' 



Why the Dollar is Shrinking. By Irving Fisher. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. 

It is a pleasure rarely experienced to read so compact, shapely, and 
thorough a discussion of a much-discussed problem — a problem, moreover, 
upon which clear thinking is of both national and personal importance — as 
Professor Irving Fisher's study of the present high cost of living. 

In his preliminary analysis of the nature of the problem, the author ex- 



